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type which the student is preparing to 
serve. 

Time does not permit me to anticipate 
the future further. Let me briefly sum up 
what I have thus far said. The library 
school in the immediate future is likely to 
unify its classes through the requirement 
of previous library experience. Upon the 
basis of this previous experience the ele- 
mentary instruction may be abridged, the 
cultural and the higher extended. Ulti- 
mately this process may force much of the 
elementary instruction into the apprentice 
class, leaving a hasty resume 1 of the sub- 
ject from the comparative point of view 
for the first year of library school work, 
with an intensified program for the re- 
mainder of the year, dealing more exten- 
sively with the cultural side of library 
wor> and with the higher forms of library 
service. Following such a first year as 
this, there may evolve a highly specialized 
second year, preparing for specific types of 
positions, technical, scientific, economic, 



bibliographic, professional, in which the in- 
struction is divided between the library 
school and a school fitting for work in the 
field in which the student is to work. Ulti- 
mately, as salaries advance, a college edu- 
cation may well become a preliminary 
requisite. 

In some such way as that, I imagine, 
will be evolved the library school of the 
future; a school which will build upon the 
apprentice classes, but which will seek to 
prepare its students for the higher posi- 
tions of library service. It will constantly 
keep in mind as its ideal product a man 
or woman who shall be not only a master 
in the technique of the profusion, but also 
thoroughly in love with literature and in 
touch with its modern movements and one 
who, if preparing for a special type of li- 
brary work, shall have been trained not 
only in the technique of that work, but be 
thoroughly grounded in the fundamental 
principles of the subject matter with which 
he will work. 



THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
By Phineas L. Windsor, Librarian, University of Illinois 



A conference of library school faculties 
was held in Chicago, January 5, 1911, at 
the time of the other mid-winter library 
meetings. Sixteen representatives from 
nine schools were present, and the meet- 
ing was entirely unofficial and informal. 
A list of topics for discussion had been 
sent out with the call for the meeting and 
in general these topics were of a sort not 
likely to find a place in the programs of the 
Professional Training Section. The dis- 
cussions were felt to be so profitable that 
a similar meeting was arranged for the fol- 
lowing winter in Chicago. The meeting 
was not open to other than faculty mem- 
bers, and no account or abstract of the dis- 
cussions was published. 

The second meeting, January 3, 1912, 



was attended by twenty-seven people from 
twelve schools; the third meeting by 
twenty persons from seven schools, and 
the attendance has not since those years 
varied much from these figures. 

At the fifth meeting, held January, 1915, 
it was voted to organize the Association 
of American Library Schools, with a presi- 
dent chosen for one year and a secretary 
for three years, those officers and the re- 
tiring president to form an executive com- 
mittee. A formal constitution and by- 
laws were presented at a meeting of the 
Association held in Albany, June 29-30, 
1915, and approved. 

There have been held the five annual 
meetings of the informal round table of 
library school faculties, and three meet- 
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ings of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools; the more formal organiza- 
tion, however, has meant no change in the 
character of the meetings, which have from 
the beginning been characterized by a 
frankness of discussion not likely to be 
found in a larger gathering; by discus- 
sions of distinctly internal school prob- 
lems of much interest to schools, but of 
little concern to others; and by discussions 
from the school point of view of certain 
of the larger aspects of library training. 

The following topics were discussed at 
the last meeting and will indicate the scope 
of our program: On placing students. — 
Initiative and spontaneity. — Instruction 
in printing. — Instruction in magazines. — 
Should provision be made for "special stu- 
dents"? — What qualifications should be con- 
sidered essential in choosing members of 
a library school faculty? — What should be 
the requirements for a B. L. S. degree? 

A session has usually lasted from early 
forenoon to late afternoon, literally; for 
members eat luncheon together to make 
sure that no time is wasted. Full minutes 
of discussions and abstracts of papers are 
made by the secretary, mimeographed and 
sent to each member school. Only a meager 
report of the meetings is published, because 
the discussions are not intended for pub- 
lication nor presented in a form suitable 
for that purpose. Only faculty people from 
member schools are admitted to the ses- 
sions; but former members and members 
of the library training committee of the 
A. L. A. are sometimes asked to be present. 

In addition to the help received from 
this frank and informal exchange of views, 
and comparison of the practices of the va- 
rious schools, one effect of the meetings 
is a much better personal acquaintance and 
understanding among the members of the 
faculties of the schools and the gradual 
development of an esprit de corps. 

In fixing standards for membership the 
Association naturally cannot set standards 
which the member schools themselves do 
not, each and all, possess. It is quite 
likely that these standards will have their 



Influence, along with other agencies, in 
maintaining if not advancing standards of 
training for librarianship. 

Membership in the Association is lim- 
ited generally to those library schools re- 
quiring for entrance a four-year high school 
course or its equivalent; which offer at 
least one full academic year of technical 
and professional library courses; which 
prepare for general work in the profession 
rather than for positions in any specific 
library, and whose faculty has at least two 
full time instructors, at least two of the 
members having had one year of training 
in such a library school. 

A school which applies for admission to 
the Association will submit circulars or 
other statements giving full information 
in regard to its work, and in particular in- 
formation concerning such subjects and 
answers to such questions as the following: 

The basis and probable permanency of 
its financial support; its budget. — Rooms 
and equipment primarily for school use; 
furniture; books. — Length of course in 
weeks, excluding vacations. — Requirements 
for admission to the school; requirements 
for admission of special students (i. e. 
those unable fully to meet entrance re- 
quirements). — Names and general descrip- 
tion of course, name of the instructor for 
each course, the number of class hours or 
recitation hours for each course, and the 
average number of hours of preparation, or 
work on problems, required of students for 
each class or recitation hour. — Practice 
work required. Kinds of work given for 
practice. In what library or libraries 
performed. How much, if any, is paid 
practice. — Names of members of the in- 
structional staff with the number of hours 
spent by each in instruction or revision, 
and with a statement of the academic and 
professional training and experience of 
each instructor. — Number of regular full 
time students enrolled each year during 
recent years; number of regular part time 
students; number of special students each 
year.— Present geographical distribution of 
recent graduates, including the number on 
the staff of the library with which the 
school is connected. 

The following schools are now members 
of the Association: Library School, Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta; Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh; New York State 
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Library School ; Library School of the New 
York Public Library; Pratt Institute, 
School of Library Science; Simmons Col- 
lege, Department of Library Science; Syra- 
cuse University Library School; University 
of Illinois Library School; University of 
Wisconsin Library School; Western Re- 
serve University Library School. 

It seems clear to the schools that there 
is a distinct field for both the section and 



the Association, but what the relation of 
the Association should be to the section 
has never been publicly discussed so far as 
I know. The fields do overlap somewhat, 
and it may even be that strictly speaking 
the field of the Association's work is in- 
cluded in that of the section; but the As- 
sociation cultivates its particular part 
much more intensively than the section 
can. 



THE READING OP THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 
By Mrs. Louise M. Dunn, Supervisor of Clubs, Cleveland, 0. 



As we look through our catalogs and see 
the growing list of scientists and educators 
who are making their contributions to the 
study of the adolescent girl, we appreciate 
how fully the fundamental importance of 
her place in our social economy is recog- 
nized. 

Possibly in no other land has she so 
rich and varied a heritage as here in 
America; possibly in no other land has she 
a more difficult way to find. In this situa- 
tion lies much of the obligation to all who 
would serve her, and not least to those of 
us who seek to touch her life through read- 
ing. 

We all know her. She may be the Italian 
with her love of sunshine and color; the 
Russian girl who feels the coldness of our 
life in comparison with the warm neighbor- 
liness of her remembered village; the Slav 
girl with her love of fairy stories, or our 
own American girl with her less colorful 
background, often feeling most keenly the 
deep need of the thrill that the book may 
stir. These are a few of the many types. 

In that wonderful book, "The spirit of 
youth and the city streets," Miss Jane 
Addams has drawn aside the curtain and 
shown us how passionate Is this desire of 
youth for a fuller and richer life, and 
through her interpretation, that of a poet 
and artist, service to youth becomes our 
greatest opportunity for world service. 

The desire to read, we are told, implies 



discontent with our knowledge, with our 
ideas, and is an inner-urge for an enlarge- 
ment of our personality. Reading is a cre- 
ative act, especially in the adolescent 
period. 

In the adolescent period of girlhood, it is 
generally accepted, we have life's most 
subtle and turbulent emotional experience, 
an experience that girlhood itself is least 
capable of understanding. For this reason 
it seems no intrusion to consider her read- 
ing in its relation to this experience, to ob- 
serve by what means she seeks to gather 
from her reading the knowledge necessary 
for her development, how she proceeds to 
rearrange and adapt it to her innermost 
needs, how she crystallizes it into her 
moral life and by what strange alchemy she 
creates from it nutriment for later growth. 

Dismissing those well-known racial 
angles by which her reading is influenced, 
such as her keen love for the simple folk 
tales if she has not had an opportunity to 
know them at an earlier period, let us first 
consider some of those spontaneous im- 
pulses that move her without reasoning 
toward the actions necessary for her exist- 
ence and development. Among the strong- 
est are, of course, the instincts of home- 
making and personal adornment, the "naive 
indications of her desire to attract." How 
passionately she loves to adorn herself in 
things that are colorful and beautiful, al- 
though she may disregard all sense of fit- 



